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ABSTRACT 



The conflict in research that exists between the 



relationship of marital adjustment and sibling constellation is 
examined her*?. The belief that the combination of birth order and 
gender (sibling constellation) is important, is not only a part of 
folk wisdom but it is a continuing point of view in the literature of 
marital and family therapy. Data from 250 married subjects were 
separated into three categories of marital complementarity and 
relationships and associations were analyzed on the basis of 
composite scores on the Locke-Wal lace Marital Adjustment Test, the 
number of marriages, and the length of each marriage. The results 
indicate that the structure of the family of origin has no 
relationship with current marital adjustment. Across all degrees of 
complementarity, martial adjustment scores, including happiness, were 
almost equal. Marital discord, therefore, does not lie in the number 
ana gender of siblings with which one was raised; birth order as a 
factor in marital adjustment must be eliminated. The findings should 
form the basis cf counselor education courses that focus on 
counseling couples who show signs of marital discord. (RJM) 
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ABSTRACT 



This research examined the conflict in the literature that exists about the 
relationship of marital adjustment to sibling constellation. Adlerians propose 
that there are certain learned, yet almost inherent qualities about an individual's 
birth order that determine whether a particular relationship will endure and 
whether the partners will be happy. The belief that the combination of birth 
order and gender (sibling constellation) is important, is not only a part of our 
folk wisdom but is a continuing point of view in the literature of marital and 
family therapy. 

Walter Toman (1961) is the chief proponent for the duplication theory that 
"the closer the new relationships come in kind to )ld ones ... the better will the 
person be prepared for the new ones, and the greater their likelihood to last and 
to be happy and successful" (p. 6). Two studies conducted by Weller, Natan, and 
Hazi in 1974 and 1975 confirmed Toman's theory. However, other researchers 
and sociologists, such as Terman (1938), Forer (1969), and Birtchnell and Mayhew 
(1977), maintain that there is no basis for marital adjustment in sibling birth order 
and gender. 

Data from two hundred fifty married subjects were separated into the 
three categories of marital complementarity proposed by Toman (1961) and rela- 
tionships and associations were examined on the basis of (1) composite scores on 
the Locke- Wallace Marital Adjustment Test (LWMAT), (2) the number of 
marriages, and (3) the length of each marriage. Testing revealed that the "ideal" 
couples of the first degree, scored exactly the same as those of the third degree. 
Toman's theory did not stand up to the rigorous test of a standardized 
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instrument, long used to empirically measure marital adjustment. Results 
revealed that 78% of those in the first degree had one marriage while 82% of 
those in the third degree of complementarity had only one marriage. Those in 
the second degree of complementarity had longer marriages than those in the 
first degree, and the couples in the third degree had the longest marriages of all. 

In a counseling setting, when couples present with marital adjustment 
problems, one area that need not be investigated is birth order and sibling 
constellation-it makes no difference. There may be a reason for marital discord, 
but it is not found in the number and gender of siblings with whom one was 
raised. Birth order is not an ingredient of marital adjustment. The findings 
should form the basis of counselor education course content that focus on 
counseling couples showing signs of marital discord. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



In a certain district of Germany there is an old custom for testing 
whether an engaged couple are suited for married life together. 
Before the wedding ceremony, the bride and the bridegroom are 
brought to a clearing where a tree trunk has been cut down. 
Here they are given a two-handed saw and set to work to saw the 
tree across. By this test it is found out how far they are willing to 
cooperate with each other. It is a task for two people. If there is 
no trust between them they will tug against each other and 
accomplish nothing. If one of them wishes to take the lead and 
do everything by himself, then, even if the other gives way, the 
task will take twice as long. They must both have initiative, but 
their initiatives must combine together. These German vil- 
lagers realized that cooperation is the chief pre-requisite for mar- 
riage. (Adler, 1931, p. 263) 



Background and Rationale of the Study 
Married couples who are dissatisfied with their marriages often seek 
advice and counsel. They may initiate intervention or have it imposed on 
them by court order when they file a suit for divorce. The attempt is to make 
an effort at reconciliation, even at the eleventh hour. The divorce rate is 
high in the United States (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1991) and has been for 
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some time-the cycle of marriage and separation continues to repeat itself 
(Wilson, 1991). A counselor facing a dissatisfied couple recognizes that coun- 
seling or marital therapy is no panacea, that the couples' disenchantment 
may eventually lead to termination of the relationship. This study focused 
on ascertaining whether a person's sibling constellation in the family of ori- 
gin, in combination with the constellation of their spouse, has any effect on 
the success or failure of the marital adjustment. There is a conflict in the 
literature. Many theorists advocate that sibling constellation is the 
determinant of the patterns of interaction and behavior which make marital 
adjustment possible or impossible. A body of literature and research exists in 
which no relationship between sibling constellation and marital adjustment 
was found. 

Of all the theories about success or failure in marriage, Adlerians (Hall, 
Lindzey, Loehlin, & Manosevitz, 1985; Thompson & Rudolph, 1992) propose 
that there are certain learned, yet almost inherent qualities about an indivi- 
dual's birth order that determine whether a marital relationship will endure 
and whether the; partners will be happy. Many believe that the combination 
of birth order and gender, sibling constellation, is important. It is not only a 
part of our folk wisdom but is a continuing point of view in the literature of 
marital and family therapy. Leman (1992) wrote that "Premarital counseling . 
. . doesn't include what I have seen to be a very important factor . . . birth 
order" (p. 11). In a section titled "So whom does Sally choose?" Leman 
wrote: 

That depends on whether she herself is a Firstborn, Middle born 
or Last born. Her chances of happiness are also improved if she 
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has a brother in the same birth-order position as her mate, and if 
he has a sister in the same position as Sally, (p. 12) 
Toman (1970) wrote in Psychology Today, a popular and widely read 
magazine: "Never Mind Your Horoscope, Birth Order Rules All." Freeman 
(1992), in his second treatise on family therapy, wrote that: 

Being the oldest in the family trains one in how to take on 
responsibility and be in control. On the other hand, being the 
last born in the family provides one with the sense that there is 
someone there to help out and take control or responsibility, (pp. 
27-28) 

In 1961 Toman published Family Constellation, a landmark work that 
predicted marital adjustment based on birth order. He said that "whatever 
people a person chooses for spouses . . . will be co-determined by the kinds of 
peopie a person has been living with the longest, most intimately, and most 
regularly" (p. 6). Toman goes on to say that 9 the closer the new relationships 
come in kind to old ones, to those already entertained . . . the better zoill the 
person be prepared for the new ones, and the greater their likelihood to last 
and to be happy and successful" (p. 6). At this point, Toman added a new 
dimension to simple, straight-forward birth order, and that is the gender of a 
person ! s siblings. He includes the sex of siblings as a source of the learning 
that individuals bring with them to their marriage relationship. 

Problem Statement 
Some theorists and researchers (Bank & Kahn, 1982; Kemper, 1966; 
Toman and Gray, 1961; Weller, Natan & Hazi, 1974) agree with Toman that 
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the partners bring to the marriage from their family of origin an indisputable 
"dowry" of sibling constellation. Other researchers and sociologists 
(Birtchnell & Mayhew, 1977; Ernst & Angst, 1983; Forer, 1969; Kelly & Conley, 
1987; Levinger & Sonnheim, 1965; Pinsky, 1975; Sutton-Smith & Rosenberg, 
1970; Terman, 1938; Vos & Hayden, 1985) maintain that there is no basis for 
marital adjustment in sibling birth order and gender. Therefore, the purpose 
of this study was to attempt to resolve the conflict in the literature about the 
association between marital adjustment and sibling constellation. 

Definition of Terms 
The following terms were often used in a specific way in this study and 
are operationally defined here to facilitate their understanding. 
Birth Order . A listing of one's siblings and the order in which they were 
born, without regard to gender. 

Complementarity . The degree to which one's sibling constellation comple- 
ments that of the spouse. There are three degrees of complementarity depen- 
ding on how close a couple comes to the ideal. The first degree, or ideal, has 
two possible configurations: (1) older brother of a sister married to the 
younger sister of a brother, or (2) older sister of a brother married to the 
younger brother of a sister. The third degree of complementarity involves 
any and all marital combinations with an only child. All the rest are in the 
second degree. 

Marital Adjustment. The degree to which individuals adjust and adapt to the 
many facets of their marriages. Marital adjustment is used to "refer to those 
processes . . . necessary to achieve a harmonious and functional marital rela- 
tionship" (Sabatelli, 1988, p. 894). Adler's 1931 story is an example of adjust- 
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ing and adapting, which would contribute to enduring marriages. For the 
purposes of this dissertation, marital adjustment is treated as a global concept 
encompassing marital happiness and marital satisfaction. 
Marital Configuration . The sibling constellation of oneself and one's spouse. 
Marital Happiness , One element, albeit a considerable one, that contributes to 
total marital adjustment. Of itself happiness does not guarantee stable rela- 
tionships. 

Marital Satisfaction . The degree to which individuals are willing to say that 
they are pleased with the many elements that constitute their marriages. 
Only Child This can be the only child born to parents. It can also be indivi- 
duals bom more than five years after their older sibling, or five years before 
their next younger sibling (Toman, 1961). 

Si bling Constellation . This is a listing of one's brothers and sisters, the order 
in which they were born, and their ages. 

Hypotheses 

Complementarity as Indicated by Scores on the 
Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test 
Hypothesis One . 

Depending on the degree of complementarity, are there differences in 
marital adjustment scores? According to predictions based on Toman's 
theory, those in the first degree of complementarity should score higher in 
adjustment than those in the second degree, who will score higher than those 
in the third degree. Null hypothesis: there will be no difference in the means 
of the test scores for those in the various degrees of complementarity. 
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Hypot he sis Two . 

Are there differences in the marital adjustment scores if we do not 
group persons into degrees of complementarity using Toman's (1961) five 
year rule, which begins a new and separate sibling constellation in a family if 
a child is more than five years older or younger than his/her nearest sibling. 
With this in mind the author re-classified the. whole family as one 
constellation, no matter how many years separated the siblings. Null 
hypothesis: there will be no difference in the means of the test scores for 
those individuals considered as coming from a family of origin of only one 
constellation. 

Complementarity and the Number of Marriag es 
Hypothesis Three. 

Is there an association between the various degrees of complementarity 
and the number of marriages? Using the complementarity theory, we 
expected that those in the first degree would have fewer marriages that those 
in either of the other degrees. Null hypothesis: there will be no differences 
in the number of marriages for those in any of the degrees of 
complementarity. 

Hypothesis Four. 

Is there an association between the various degrees of complemen- 
tarity, with the five year rule ignored, and the number of marriages? As in 
hypothesis three, when using the complementarity theory, we expected that 
those in the first degree of complementarity, with the five year rule 
disregarded, would have fewer marriages that those in either of the other 
degrees. Null hypothesis: there will be no differences in the number of 
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marriages for those in any of the degrees of complementarity when they are 
considered as coming from a family of origin of only one constellation. 
Complementarity and the Length of Marriag e 
Hypothesis Five . 

Is there an association between the three degrees of complementarity 
and the length of a marriage? It follows logically from Toman's theory that 
those who have a greater degree of complementarity in their marriage will 
stay married longer than those who do not. Null hypothesis: there will be no 
difference in the length of a marriage for those in the various degrees of 
complementarity. 

Hypothesis Six . 

Is there an association between the three degrees of complementarity 
and the length of a marriage if the five year rule is ignored? Those who have 
a greater degree of complementarity in their marriage are expected to stay 
married longer than those who do not- Null hypothesis: there will be no 
difference in the length of a marriage for those in the various degrees of 
complementarity when individuals are considered as coming from a family 
of origin of only one constellation. 

Limits of the Study 
The sample for this study was as close to the general heterosexual pop- 
ulation as possible and representative of married persons. All respondents 
demonstrated some success at marital adjustment by virtue of the fact that 
they were currently married. Married persons who were institutionalized or 
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in out-patient therapy for marital problems were not included. Persons 
living together as common law spouses, and those born outside the United 
States of America were not included in th study. The study relied on the 
self-report of the respondents. No opportin ty was available to personally 
interview the subjects. 
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CHAPTER 2 
REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



Introduction 

Toman was influenced by Adler, who wrote in 1930 that there are 
"three fundamental questions of individual and social life/ the first being 
social relation [sic], which is "making friends and getting along with people" 
(p. 17), the second, making use of one's life on earth and the third, "the fact 
that mankind is divided into two sexes" (p. 19). The first was germane to our 
study, especially as it applies in a marriage. The second was not as essential 
but the third question was of particular importance. By combining the first 
question with the third, it was conceptualized that there was a distinction 
between getting along with men and with women, and this difference was 
going to be critical to marital relationships. 

Marital Adjustment 
Marital adjustment was used to "refer to those processes . . . necessary 
to achieve a harmonious and functional marital relationship (Sabatelli, 1988, 
p. 894). In this dissertation, marital adjustment was treated as a global concept 
encompassing marital happiness and marital satisfaction. If a couple were 
well-adjusted, as suggested by Adler's story in Chapter 1, they were satisfied 
with each other and with themselves. It was with this traditional view of 
adjustment that we examined relationships and relied upon the respondents' 
subjective opinion about their marriage and their personal assessment about 
the various factors that comprise adjustment. 
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Marital Adjustment, Birth Order, 
and Sibling Constellations 
Bowen ^1978) wrote that "The concept of sibling position had been 
poorly defined since the late 1950s, but it had to wait until Toman's Family 
Constellation (1961) provided structure" (p. 358). Toman expressed his prin- 
cipal conviction that " the closer the new relationships come in kind to old 
ones, to those already entertained . . . the better will the person be prepared for 
the new ones, and the greater their likelihood to last and to be happy and suc- 
cessful " (1961, p. 6). Another German, Konig (1963), published Brothers and 
Sisters: A Study in Child Psychology two years after Toman ! s 1961 classic, but 
makes no reference to him. The original title of the book was The Order of 
Birth in the Family Constellation . In the introduction, Konig made a defini- 
tive statement when he wrote " The ranks of birth imprint their traits on each 
one of us" (p. 16). 

Independently, with no references shared with Toman's work, Stot- 
land, Sherman, and Shaver (1971) wrote "schema theory implies that an 
individual internalizes the system of interpersonal relationships he found in 
his family and tends to repeat this familial structure visibly and overtly in his 
adult years" (p. 47). They continued by expressing that "A person's position 
in his family at birth has a large influence on the social relationships avail- 
able for him to perceive, and therefore on the social schemas he may acquire" 
(p. 48). This was a position shared by Forer (1973), who adds that "Some peo- 
ple are driven, often with no awareness, to duplicate their childhood sibling 
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position [in marriage]" (p. 185). Birtchnell (1974) was not as extreme when he 
wrote that birth order may potentially influence some aspects of marital rela- 
tionships. 

In 1959 and 1960 Toman presented his theory for predicting marital sat- 
isfaction much as he did in the classic work of 1961. "A . . . relationship will 
tend +o have better chances of happiness and success . . . the closer it dupli- 
cates for both partners the earliest intra- familial patterns for heterosexual 
relationships " (1960, p. 241), i.e. "the order and sexes of his siblings" (1959, p. 
200). "This rule has been called the duplication theorem" (Toman, 1976, p. 
80). Marital satisfaction can be predicted from the order of birth of siblings, 
and one's sex. The constellation of the siblings of one's family of origin will 
determine future happiness. 

The constellation possibilities, based on two children per family, as 
delineated by Toman (1960, 1961, 1969, 1988), are presented in Table 1. There 
are married people who may have trouble with order of rank in their 
relationship and those who may have trouble adjusting to the sex of the 
spouse. For example, if a boy with younger sisters married a girl who has a 
younger brother, they might have difficulty establishing who is senior in the 
relationship. The boy was used to having a girl as his junior, and the girl 
grew up being senior to her brother. Neither of them would be 
uncomfortable with a person of the opposite sex in the household. By way of 
contrast, if a boy with a younger brother married a girl with a younger 
brother, then not only would they have a seniority problem, but he had no 
experience with a female in the house who is his peer. 
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Table 1. 

Classification of Marital Constellations 



Constellatio 
n 


Husband 


Wife 


Rank 
Difficulti 
es 


Husband- 
Sex 
Difficulties 


Wife- 
Sex 
Difficulties 


One 


Older brother 


Younger sister 

sji d urvjiiitr 


No 


No 


No 


Two 


Older brother 

rtf a 01 of or 
VJJL C* 


Older sister 

of a VirntViPr 

VJJL Cl UIVJV11CI 


Yes 


No 


No 


Three 


Older brother 

VJJL CL 


Older sister 

nf z\ Qiotpr 

VJJL Cl 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Four 


Older brother 

nf a ciofor 

VJJL Cl 


Younger sister 

nf a Qi Qf Pr 

VJJL Cl OlOtCl 


No 


No 


Yes 


Five 


Older brother 

VJJL C* U1VJ111C1 


Older sister 

nf <k Hrnthpr 

VJJL Cl UIVJlllVTi 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Six 


Older brother 

nf a hrnthpr 

VJJL C& UJ. Ull Ivl 


Older sister 

nf a Qi<3fpr 

VJJL Cl OlOVd 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Seven 


Older brother 

nf !\ Vvrnthpr 
vjjl a uivjuici 


Younger sister 

nf a Hrnthpr 

VJJL d UJ. tJ LI Id 


No 


Yes 


No 


Eight 


Older brother 

nf a ISrnthpr 

VJJL Cl UJ. VJl 1 ICi 


Younger sister 

nf t\ QiQtpr 

VJJL Cl Ol^Vd 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Nine 


Younger brother 

r>f a QIQtPr 

VJJL Cl 


Younger sister 

nf 7\ Hrnthpr 

VJJL Cl UJ, VJ VI ICi 


Yes 


No 


No 


Ten 


Younger brother 

r%( a ei of pr 

VJJL Cl Ol&VCi 


Younger sister 

nf A QiQfpr 

VJJL Cl 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Eleven 


Younger brother 
of a sister 


Older sister 
of a brother 


Yes ** 


No 


No 


Twelve 


Younger brother 
of a sister 


Older sister 
of a sister 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Thirteen 


Younger brother 
of a brother 


Older sister 
of a brother 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Fourteen 


Younger brother 
of a brother 


Older sister 
of a sister 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Fifteen 


Younger brother 
of a brother 


Younger sister 
of a brother 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Sixteen 


Younger brother 
of a brother 


Younger sister 
of a sister 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 



** This combination comes close to being optimal, but there will be some 
reverse authority in their relationship; the wife will tend to be dominant and 
the husband dependent. 



Note . Adapted from Toman (1960, 1961, 1969, 1988). 
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Bowen (1978) wrote: 

Toman studied only normal families, and he made no effort to 
study the ways a profile can be altered by the family projection 
process. For instance, if an oldest child is the object of a moder- 
ately severe family projection process, he is likely to become 
helpless and complaining and to marry an equally impaired 
spouse who overf unctions as the protective mothering one. 
In this family, the second child in the sibling order is likely to 
have the characteristics of an oldest child, (p. 206) 
Is there a difference between actual birth order and psychological birth 
order? Campbell, White, and Stewart (1991) demonstrated that the factors of 
age, gender, number of parents, blended families, step-parenting, death, and 
divorce have an effect on the actual birth order. Their inquiry might have 
inspired a re-definition of birth order as it has been handed down from 
Toman, but was beyond the scope of this study. Toman did account for both 
age and gender in his 1969 work. 

Agreements with Toman 
In the Preface to the second edition of Family Constellation, Toman 
(1969) wrote that there have been "no major changes in the original proposi- 
tions and descriptions . . . and all theorems about social interaction according 
to family constellations have held up well in empirical tests. Systematic 
investigations have yielded essentially positive results and confirmed the 
theory" (p. iv). One of these investigations was done by Toman (1962) with 16 
couples married for 10 years or more, matched with 16 divorced couples. 
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Some family therapists (Bank & Kahn, 1982) agree with Toman in 
theory and others have conducted research that support his theory. Toman 
and Gray (1961) showed that 93 couples in "disturbed" marriages showed less 
complementarity in the order of rank in their relationships than 309 couples 
in "normal" marriages. These "disturbed" couples were found to be less ori- 
ented toward the other sex than their "normal" counterparts, who were par- 
ents of college students, and other married couples. 

Kemper (1966) studied the marital satisfaction of husbands. He found 
that "men with younger sisters married to women with older brothers are 
more satisfied than men with older sisters who are married to women with 
younger brothers" (p. 348), which agrees completely with Toman's theory. 
These men are in the first degree of complementarity. Kemper also found 
that "men with younger sisters and no older sisters who are married to 
women with older brothers are more satisfied than men with older and 
younger sisters who are married to women with older brothers" (p. 348), 
which is was almost identical to the first example, and was the second case 
where couples have the most chance for marital adjustment. Kemper based 
his reasoning on a man's need for power, dominance, and a unique Ameri- 
can culture. He assumed that "dominance leads to satisfaction" (p. 349). 

A study of marital adjustment was done by Weller, Natan, and Hazi 
(1974). There were 258 women, enrolled in cooking, cosmetics, home 
economics, and sewing classes, excluding those married less than three years. 
They reported on rank order among siblings, and did not take gender into 
account. Later-bom women who married first-born males reported the 
highest degree of marital satisfaction. In 1975 these same authors found that 
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when women who are older marry a brother who is younger, they have the 
same characteristics in the marriage as a younger sister who marries an older 
brother. The studies conducted by Weller, Natan, and Hazi in 1974 and 1975 
serve to confirm ^Toman's theory that those in the first degree of 
complementarity will have the happiest marriages. 
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Theoretical and Empirical 
Disagreements with Toman 

The following assessments yielded findings that were not consistent 
with or in agreement with Toman's theory. Many social scientists maintain 
that there is no basis for marital satisfaction in sibling birth order and gendr T \ 
Written in 1938, Terman's Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness spells 
out that "one's chances of happiness in marriage are not appreciably affected 
by the circumstance of having or not having siblings of the opposite sex" (p. 
210). In her 1969 work, Forer, who has written extensively about birth order, 
says that "older children tend tc select spouses who are younger .... This 
does not necessarily mean that the marriage will be a happier one than a 
marriage with a spouse from another sibling role" (p. 8). 

Sutton-Smith and Rosenberg (1970) and Ernst and Angst (1983), 
authors well-known for their writings on birth order, took a more 
conservative approach: "Common sense dictates that our brothers and 
sisters, our siblings, have some effect on our personality and development" 
(Sutton-Smith and Rosenberg, 1970, p. 1). As for Toman's theory that 
"marriage relationships will be more successful if they duplicated earlier 
sibling relationships," Sutton-Smith and Rosenberg related that "research has 
given only partial support" (p. 7). They continued with a sampling of reports 
that do not support Toman's theory. 

An assessment with 50 coupks using Toman's sibling constellation 
hypothesis was completed by Levinger and Sonnheim (1965). They "found 
no association between [the] birth order of either partner and the adjustment 
of the marriage" (p. 143). No differences were statistically significant. The 
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researchers stated that there must be more to marital adjustment than family 
constellation. Birtclmell and Mayhew (1977) tested Toman ! s theory with 982 
happily married persons and 1,012 unhappy ones, and failed to support it. In 
a separate study with 329 undergraduates, Birtchnell and Mayhew (1977) fur- 
ther refuted Toman's hypotheses. A dissertation study of 40 newly married 
couples from dormitories in the Boston area (Pinsky, 1975) determined that 
among those in the first degree of complementarity there were "mainly sex 
differences rather than sib[ling] order differences as predicted by Toman" (p. 
3032-B), whose theory of complementarity was not supported. Vos and Hay- 
den (1985), by using the Spanier Dyadic Adjustment Scale with 327 couples, 
found no association between birth order complementarity and marital 
adjustment. 

In a longitudinal study of 300 couples that ran from 1930 until 1980, 
Kelly and Conley (1987) determined that personality and in particular the 
neuroticism of the husband was the factor most closely related to an endur- 
ing, stable, well-adjusted marriage. Their investigation was not done to con- 
firm or deny one point of view; it was open to ideas throughout the duration 
of its existence. The above researchers, who included almost 3,800 people in 
their investigations, demonstrated that there is no relationship between 
sibling constellation and marital adjustment. There are other factors that 
may well contribute to marital adjustment (Kelly and Conley; 1987). The 
present study was an attempt to resolve the disagreement in the literature. 
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Divorce 

The divorce rate is steadily declining but still overwhelming. Across 
the United States the rate peaked at 5.0 per thousand in 1986, was 4.9 in 1987, 
4.8 in 1988, and 4.7 in 1989 (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1991, p. 62). Even sec- 
ond and third marriages often result in dissolution. Today, more marriages 
are terminated by divorce than by the death of either spouse (Wilson, 1991). 
In the same region where this study was centered, a twelve-person church 
choir has seen the divorce of seven of its members in the past five years. The 
eighth is expected any day. Religion has less and less influence on stabilizing 
marriages or preventing divorces, according to a study done at Brigham 
Young University (Heaton and Cornwall, 1989). It serves merely to delay an 
inevitable divorce (Chan and Heaton, 1989), but does play some role in mari- 
tal duration. The percentage of couples whose marriages lasted five years or 
longer was highest for Jews, followed by conservative Protestants, liberal 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, then those with no religious affiliation 
(Maneker and Rankin, 1991). 

Divorce is an accepted fact of life. Based on an informal sample at the 
library of a large southern university, more books were published on therapy 
following a divorce and on adjustment problems for children of single-parent 
and blended families that on what it takes to make a marriage a success. 
Chiriboga, Catron and Associates (1991) examined the psychological adapta- 
tion that follows a divorce. Their work was originally funded by the National 
Institute on Aging and they focused on mutual factors that related to the 
death of a spouse in old age. No apparent difference appeared between the 
loss of a spouse through death, divorce, or legal separation. Each of these 
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demanded a similar acceptance and adjustment in order to get on with one's 
life. 

In a review of court cases, the means by which marriage is regulated, 
Davis and Murch (1988) gave three reasons, distinct from the legal grounds, 
for why marriages fail. First, there was not as much social or religious pres- 
sure to remain married; second, our expectations for marriage have changed 
(Hiller & Philliber, 1986), and third, women have become emancipated and 
have greater financial independence (Greenhaus, Bedeian, & Mossholder, 
1987; Schumm & Bugaihis, 1986). Apparently these reasons have not filtered 
through to the pre-marital phase of a relationship. 

There are many institutional, social, peer, and parental pressures for a 
person to marry and to remain married. Single corporate managers, whether 
male or female, do not get promoted to highly visible executive level jobs. 
Presidential candidates have a very supportive wife at their side. The 
Catholic Church (Young and Griffith, 1991) is willing to grant a decree of 
nullity on the basis that one of the parties, at the time of marriage, was 
psychologically incapable of making a life-long commitment. If Granny is 
representative of others her age, there was no way she could divorced, but she 
once went six years without saying a word to Grandpa. 

"No one is ever to blame when a marriage ends: marriages just break 
down sometimes, people grow apart" (Glendon, 1987, pp. 107-108). Through 
an in-depth interview study in a kibbutz in Tel Aviv, Kaffman, Elizur, 
Shoham and Gilead-P.oelofs (1989), found 354 reasons why couples break up. 
These are outlined in Table 2. 
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Table 2. 

Summary Outline of 354 Reasons Why Couples Break Up 



I. Covert conflict with marital dissatisfaction - 37% 

a. Low level of affinity of interests and activities - 12% 

b. Affectional alienation (lifeless marriage) - 11% 

c. Poor communication - 9% 

d. Divergent personal growth - 5% 

II. Overt conflict with marital disagreement - 26% 

a. Arguments and quarrels on numerous subjects - 11% 

b. Quarrels centered on lack of mutuality - 9% 

c. Quarrels centered on kibbutz matters - 3% 

d. Quarrels centered on childrens' problems - 3% 

III. Involvement with a third party - 22% 

a. Respondent's extramarital relationship - 10% 

b. Spouse's extramarital relationship - 12% 

IV. Sex problems - 3% 

V. Escape from overdependent relationship - 6% 

a. Clinging Overattachment - 5% 

b. Extreme jealousy - 1% 

VI. Disabled partner - 4% 

a. Mentally ill spouse - 2% 

b. Chronic physical illness of spouse - 2% 

VII. Ambiguous answers - 2% 
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Davis and Aron (1988), in private practice, interviewed recently 
divorced women and reported that the most frequent reasons given were (1) 
physical abuse, (2) husband's extramarital affair, (3) husband's desire for inde- 
pendence, and (4) communication problems. These are similar to the 
grounds presented by applicants for divorce: (1) physical abuse, (2) financial 
problems, (3) alcoholism, (4) neglect of home and children, and (5) mental 
cruelty (Levinger, 1966). On the other hand, Spanier and Margoiis (1983) 
argued that a husband's extra-marital affair was an effect, not a cause, of mari- 
tal failure. Mid-life crises of both spouses was determined to be the cause by 
both Arnold and McKenry (1986) and Iwanir and Ayal (1991). The chief com- 
plaints were needs for intimacy, perceptions of problems in the relationship 
and in each other, and communication styles among 134 physicians and 125 
of their wives (Gabbard, Menninger, & Coyne, 1987. Perception problems and 
communications were the major factors discovered by Yelsma (1984). 

An association exists between divorce and the depression that often 
accompanies it (Epstein, 1984; Merikangas, 1985). In states where the divorce 
rate was low, suicide rates were corresponding low (Boor & Bair, 1990). How- 
ever, the depression may precede either a divorce or a suicide. Married peo- 
ple who are depressed may deal with their problems by separating, thinking 
that the grass is greener outside of marriage. Anti-depressants are often 
prescribed for the symptoms of impotence for men seeking marital 
counseling, and suicide or divorce is not an option. The relationship was not 
making them unhappy, it was an endogenous depression. States that had low 
rates of divorce and low rates of suicide also had low rates of alcohol 
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consumption (Dunn, Jacob, Hummon, & Seilhamer, 1987; Roberts, Floyd, 
OTarrell, & Cutter, 1985; Yang and Lester, 1991). 

The one factor that correlates most highly with marital adjustment is 
time-the length of time married. White and Booth (1991) and Grover, Rus- 
sell, Schumm, and Paff-Bergen (1985), found exactly what this author discov- 
ered in a preliminary study done on marital adjustment (Bloser, 1988): those 
married more than fifteen years had a greater degree of marital adjustment. 
The above researchers argue that there are more barriers and fewer 
alternatives to divorce the longer a couple is married. Barriers include 
dependent children, wife ! s unemployment, a shared social network (see 
Mkhize below), financial ties, and conservative values. The alternatives, 
which usually decrease, are the wife's income and remarriage prospects. If 
barriers fall and viable alternatives exist then a higher divorce rate occurs. 

The professional counselor can assume all the responsibility of a caring 
relationship that is often lacking in a marriage, but must carefully assess and 
respect the wishes and needs of the presenting couple. As a mediator, the 
counselor can only help the couple through an adjustment, whether it be to a 
more stable marriage or to an acceptable divorce. One's theoretical 
orientation will largely determine a plan of treatment. Behavioral changes 
that a couple wants to make are facilitated by the professional therapist, and 
an analysis of the families of origin may give them new insight about past 
relationships, vvHch set them up for their current marital dilemma. The 
literature provided evidence that sibling constellation in the family of origin 
does not relate to current adjustment. If it is not efficacious, counselors 
should not rely on it to modify a marital relationship. It is wrong for a 
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counselor to tell a couple in the third degree of complementarity that they 
never should have gotten married in the first place-their relationship was 
doomed to failure. Nor should a counselor tell a couple that they have the 
most ideal of all relationships, and that something must be wrong with them 
because the marriage does not work. The current study was done to resolve 
the conflict in the literature whether sibling constellation is related to marital 
adjustment. 

Measurement of Marital Adjustment 
The standard for marriage adjustment inventories is the Locke-Wal- 
lace Marital Adjustment Test (LWMAT) (Fredman & Sherman, 1987; Hunt, 
1978; Schumm et al., 1986; White, 1990), as found in Appendix A. With 15 
items the test is considered a short instrument; previous marital adjustment 
inventories all have over 100 and up to 246 questions. Locke and Wallace 
chose items that were "most basic and which had the greatest correlation with 
the total test score" (Fredman and Sherman, 1987, p. 46). Eleven of the 15 
items are used in almost identical format as the 1976 Spanier Dyadic 
Adjustment Scale. 
Components 

The Marital Adjustment Test contains the various components that 
make up a harmonious relationship: happiness, finances, recreation, demon- 
stration of affection, friends, behavior, philosophy of life, in-laws, problem 
solving, outside interests, leisure time, trust, and marital satisfaction. Pasley, 
Thinger-Tallman, and Coleman (1984) state that the topics that comprise 
marital adjustment are: (Vi amount of time spent with spouse, (2) ways to 
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spend extra money, (3) sex life, and (4) job or work decisions. Critics suggest 
that the Locke-Wallace instrument may not reflect marital issues (content 
validity) of the 1990s (Sabatelli, 1988). Even though the Locke-Wallace test 
may be old, it does not use any terms which are unfamiliar to modern 
individuals or which have a different meaning in today's vocabulary. It is 
one that has been used extensively in research involving marital adjustment. 
Research Using the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Te st 

The Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test has been used in many 
settings. Black (1982) used it as part of the application form for a couples 
weight loss program. Both the person on the diet and the spouse or helper 
had to complete the test. Those who showed the most dissatisfaction with 
their marital relationship lost the most weight. Brackney (1979) found that 
when marital conflicts were at a minimum, patient adaptation to a dialysis 
program was enhanced. In a program for pediatric cancer patients, Zevon 
(1986) found that the quality of the parents' relationship was significantly 
related to the child's coping competence, and not to the parents' coping 
strategies. 

Waldron and Routh (1981) measured the effects of the first child on the 
marital relationship. In a study of abusive and non-abusive parents seeking 
help with child management, Butler and Crane (1980) found the LWMAT 
effective in discriminating between stressed and non-stressed marriages. 
Coleman and Miller (1975) used the test with couples seeking counseling 
when one or both had symptoms of depression and found a significant corre- 
lation between depression and marital adjustment. In a study involving 
parental depression and child behavior problems, Schaughnecy and Lahey 
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(1985) used the LWMAT as one of the corroborating measures. In an assess- 
ment of parents' interaction with their infant, Cook (1979) predicted that 
those with high marital adjustment scores would spend more time looking at 
their infant and initiating communication that those with low scores. The 
findings were not significant but they did support the predictions. 

Dudley and Kosinski (1990) used the LWMAT in a survey of religiosity 
and marital satisfaction among Seventh Day Adventists. Meyer and Pepper 
(1977) utilized this test with young married couples and found greater marital 
adjustment if their need for affiliation, aggression, autonomy, and nur- 
turance were being met. Plechaty (1989), found that marital adjustment 
depended on the couple's living conditions. Rabin, Margolin, Safir, and 
Talovic (1986) found a high level of similarity between happy and unhappy 
Israeli and American couples. (See also McKenry (1986) and Iwanir and Ayal 
(1991) above). 

Wives with field dependent husbands showed more marital dissatis- 
faction than those with husbands who are field independent (Sabatelli, 1982). 
In long-term marriages, Schaupp (1985) found that high scores on the 
LWMAT were positively correlated with femininity scores on the Bern Sex- 
Role Inventory, both for males and for females. Correspondingly, Ziegler 
(1982) found no significant relationships between androgyny and marital sat- 
isfaction. Sporakowski and Hughston (1978) worked with couples married 
more than 50 years, using the LWMAT to determine their degree of adjust- 
ment. In accordance with common law in Texas, Tiggel (1982) included 
cohabiting couples in his study of factors relating to marital satisfaction. 
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Summary 

"Cooperation is the chief pre-requisite for marriage" (Adler, 1931, p. 
263). This message implies that a couple will be doing something to make 
their marriage, their relationship, one in which they get along and pursue 
common goals. Sawing the tree across presents a wonderful picture of 
adjustment and cooperation. Why is it that the divorce rate is staggering? 
Independent studies reveal that there are anywhere from three causes to 354, 
which indicates we do not know. If a unique cause were known, then coun- 
seling could play a role in redirecting the efforts of the partners toward a 
mutual goal. If we find a clue in the sibling constellation of the family of ori- 
gin, we can use that information to improve a marital relationship. Since 
there is nothing that we can do to change the past, the best we can hope for is 
that we use the knowledge of the past, or the family of origin, to help us make 
the future better. If, however, it is found that the family of origin or sibling 
constellation cannot predict marital adjustment, why should we expend 
energy in promoting it's usefulness? This study is an effort to determine 
whether sibling constellation is useful. 
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CHAPTER 3 

PROCEDURES FOR DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 



Population 

The population for this research was made up of married couples born 
in the United States. The respondents were from 29 states, as reflected in 
Appendix B. The majority of the respondents, 53%, were born in Tennessee, 
where this study was conducted. Many of the other subjects may have moved 
to Tennessee, even though they were born elsewhere. Responses received 
from persons born outside the United States were not utilized. Those who 
did not indicate in which state they were born were retained in the data pool 
and analysis. Students from two counseling theories classes in a large uni- 
versity in Tennessee were asked to send the Locke-Wallace Marital 
Adjustment Test (LWMAT) and sibling questionnaire to married friends and 
relatives across the country. Additional subjects were collected from local 
churches and social organizations in order to maximize participation by a 
diverse sample of the community. Over two hundred subjects participated in 
the study. 

One hundred seventy-two females (67.7%) and 82 males (323%) 
responded to the questionnaires. Female respondents ranged in age from 19 
to 68, and males from 22 to 72. Of the 254 participants, 251 provided the 
information necessary to determine how long they have been married. Two 
hundred five of the participants (80.7%) were married just one time. In this 
group of subjects most were married when they were 23. Five of them were 
married before they reached the majority age of 18 and five of them after they 
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had passed 45. Additional demographic information about the respondents is 
reported in Table 3. 

Method and Procedures 

The students were given instructions about the study and the forms to 
be completed (Appendix C). They distributed two copies of the Informed 
Consent Form (Appendix D) and had it signed. One was returned directly to 
the research director and kept in a secure file in his office. The second copy 
was retained by the participants in the event they might want to contact either 
the research director or the researcher for further information about the 
project or to withdraw. 

The sibling questionnaire (Appendix E) provided space for the respon- 
dent to list the siblings in his/her family, as well as other demographic data 
including age of siblings, and previous marriages. Next they completed the 
Marital Adjustment Test (Appendix A). On the Sibling Questionnaire and 
the Locke- Wallace Marital Adjustment Test the respondent provided a 9-digit 
alpha-numeric code, by which that data could be retrieved and withdrawn if 
they so desired. The Sibling Questionnaire and the LWMAT were returned 
under separate cover to this author and kept in a secure file. The methods 
and procedures were approved by of the Human Subjects Committee 
(Appendix F). 

Data 

Data were recorded about the sibling constellation of the respondent. 
This included the sex of each brother and sister and the age or year of birth. If 
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Table 3. 

Demographic Information about the Respondents 



All Respondents 


Mean Age 


37.9 




Standard Deviation 


11.01 




Median 


37 




Mode 


26 


Female 


Average Age 


37.4 


Male 


Average Age 


39.4 


Marriage Length 


Mean 


12.8 




Standard Deviation 


11.22 




Shortest 


5 @ 1 month 




Longest 


50 years 




Median 


10 




Mode 


1 


Age at Beginning 


Mean 


25.1 


of Current Marriage 


Standard Deviation 


6.44 




Median 


23 




Mode 


23 


Age at Beginning 


Mean 


23.5 


of Current Marriage 


Standard Deviation 


4.86 


(Married Once) 


Median 


23 




Mode 


22 
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they were not listed in order of birth, this was done to determine the sibling 
constellation pattern. The same sibling information was recorded for the 
spouse of the respondent, then the degree of complementarity was 
determined. This, along with the composite score on the LWMAT was used 
to address the major research question. On the sibling questionnaire the 
respondents recorded the beginning and ending dates of their marriages, 
which yielded the number of marriages and the length, used to investigate 
the two additional research questions. 

Levinger (1965), in his reconsideration of Toman's hypotheses, 
completely eliminated only children from his study-those in the third degree 
of complementarity. Toman (1965) commented: "I regret that the authors 
have omitted cases of cnly children, step-siblings, broken homes and missing 
information (p. 146). In his rejoinder, Levinger (1965) retorts that "such cases 
must be omitted in order to make a pure test of his rank and sex dissimilarity 
hypotheses" (p. 148). 

Locke-Wallace 
Marital Adjustment Test 

Reliability 

The original test had a reliability coefficient of .90, calculated by the 
split-half technique and corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. In a 
study with 66 married couples, the correlation between the original and the 
revised, unweighted scale was .92 for the wives and .94 for the husbands 
(Spanier, 1976). In a 1972 letter to the editor of the Tournal of Marriage and 
Family Therapy, Spanier says that he re-calculated the original reliability coef- 
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ficient of .90 "using the average inter-item formula derived from the Spear- 
man-Brown correction" (p. 403) and found a coefficient of .77. "Using the 
Cronbach-Alpha estimate, a coefficient of .73 was found" (p. 403). Test-retest 
reliability was stable over a 2-year interval (Kimmel and van der Veen, 1974). 
Validity 

A measure of validity was achieved by matching couples who were in 
therapy, seeking therapy, or in the process of divorce matched by age and sex 
with the same number of couples who were judged by friends who knew 
them well to be very well-adjusted to each other in marriage (Locke & Wal- 
lace, 1959). The validity study was done using the older, weighted, scoring 
system, and in that version: 

Only 17 percent of the maladjusted group achieved adjustment 
scores of 100 or higher, whereas 96 percent of the well-adjusted 
group achieved scores of 100 or more. . . . The test clearly differ- 
entiates between persons who are well-adjusted and those who 
are maladjusted in marriage. It is evident, therefore, that the test 
has validity, since it seems to measure what it purports to meas- 
ure-namely, marital adjustment. (Locke & Wallace, 1959, p. 255) 
Scorin g 

The test yields a composite score which will be used in testing the 
hypothesis and in the statistical analysis. The original weighted scoring of the 
test, as reflected in the paragraph above, was incorporated without question, 
with the assumption that the weights attached to the items were appropriate 
(Hunt, 1978). An unweighted scoring system was developed by Spanier in 
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1976, and the current version has a range of 0-60 which is scored as shown in 
Appendix G (Fredman and Sherman, 1987). 

Research Design and Analysis of the Data 
The design of this study was descriptive, using a self-report measure, 
aimed at showing an association and testing for significance. This applied to 
all six questions and the related hypotheses. For question one about scores on 
the marital adjustment test and the three degrees or levels of 
complementarity, scores were divided into three groups depending on the 
degree of complementarity. A one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was 
run to test the significance of the differences in composite marital adjustment 
score means for each group (Huck, Cormier, & Bounds, 1974). The null 
hypothesis, that there would be no significant difference in the test score 
means, was tested. The second question paralleled the first. The only 
difference was the determination of the degrees of complementarity. For 
hypothesis two, the five year rule was disregarded. 

The third question was about the number of marriages, depending on 
the degree of complementarity. Since the numbers were very small for two, 
three, and four marriages, the cells were collapsed into two groups: one 
marriage and two or more marriages and a 3 x 2 Chi 2 table was used to deter- 
mine the strength of association between the number of marriages and the 
degree of complementarity. The marriage groups then became: (a) one and 
(b) more than one. Hypothesis four addressed the same concern as three, 
ignoring the five year rule. 
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The length of marriage was the fifth question to be addressed. Data 
from the respondents were separated, by degree of complementarity, into 
three groups. A one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was run to test the 
significance of the differences in the average length of marriage for each 
group (Huck, Cormier, & Bounds, 1974). The null hypothesis, that there 
would be no significant difference in the average length of marriage, was 
tested. The sixth question paralleled the fifth. The only difference was the 
determination of the degrees of complementarity. For hypothesis six, the five 
year rule was disregarded. The data were entered into two separate programs, 
EXCEL and SAS, and the results compared to insure accuracy. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESULTS 



Complementarity as Indicated by Scores on the 
Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test 

Hypothesis One 

The. question of the first hypothesis was whether there were significant 
differences in marital adjustment scores depending on the degree of 
complementarity. The null hypothesis was that the means of the test scores 
will he the same for those in all three degrees or c? "es of 
complementarity. In the rare cases where the reverse side Locke- 
Wailace Marital Adjustment Test was overlooked and left blank, the mean of 
each missing item was used in order to obtain a composite score for every 
respondent. Overall results were as follows: mean, 43.4; standard deviation, 
8.08. 

Test scores were sorted into three groups depending on the degree of 
complementarity. Means for the test were calculated by degree of 
consanguinity, and the results are presented in Table 4. Two of the means 
were identical and a one-way ANOVA was run to test the significance of the 
differences in composite test score means for each group. Results can be 
found in Table 5. With a probability of 0.3368, the null hypothesis was accept- 
ed, and the first hypothesis that there would be no significant differences in 
the test score means for those in the different degrees of complementarity was 
substantiated. 
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Table 4. 

Scores on the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test by Degree of 
Complementarity, with the Five Year Rule Applied 



Degree 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


First 


42.7 


7.72 


Second 


44.0 


8.27 


Third 


42.7 


8.30 



Table 5. 

ANOVA Summary Table for Comparing Degree of Marital Configuration to 
Composite Scores on the LWMAT, Using the Five Year Rule 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F-Ratio 


Probability>F 


Between 


2 


142.78 


71.391 


1.09 


0.3368 


Within 


251 


16392.43 


65.308 






Total 


253 


16535.21 









Hypothesis Two 

The question of the second hypothesis was whether there were 
significant differences in marital adjustment scores depending on the degree 
of complementarity, if the five year rule were not applied. The null 
hypothesis was, with the five year rule disregarded: the means of the test 
scores will be the same for those in all three degrees or categories of 
complementarity. Test scores were sorted into three groups depending on the 
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degree of complementarity. Means for the test were calculated by degree of 
consanguinity, and the results are presented in Table 6. A one-way ANOVA 
was run to test the significance of the differences in composite test score 
means for each group. Results can be found in Table 7. With a probability of 
0.2992, the null hypothesis was accepted, and the second hypothesis, that with 
the five year rule disregarded, there would be no significant differences in the 
test score means for those in the different degrees of complementarity was 
substantiated. 



Table 6. 

Scores on the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test by Degree of 
Complementarity, with the Five Year Rule Disregarded 



Degree 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


First 


44.2 


7.80 


Second 


44.4 


7.81 


Third 


42.7 


8.35 



Table 7. 

ANOV A Summary Table for Comparing Degree of Marital Configuration to 
Composite Scores on the LWMAT, with the Five Year Rule Disregarded 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F-Ratio 


Probability>F 


Between 


2 


159.82 


79.910 


1.21 


0.2992 


Within 


248 


16342.54 


65.897 






Total 


250 


16502.36 
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Complementarity and the Number of Marriages 
Hypothesis Three 

The third question asked whether there was an association between the 
various degrees of complementarity and the number of marriages. The null 
hypothesis was that the number of marriages would be the same for those in 
all three degrees of complementarity. Since the numbers were very small for 
two, three, and four marriages, the cells were collapsed into two groups: one 
marriage and two or more marriages. A 3 x 2 Chi 2 table was used to deter- 
mine whether the number of marriages was associated with the degree of 
complementarity. A Chi 2 value of 0.46 with a probability of 0.79 was found, 
therefore, the null hypothesis that the number of marriages would be the 
same for those in all three degrees of complementarity was not rejected. The 
count of the number of marriages is presented in Table 8. 



Table 8. 

Number of Marriages by Degree of Complementarity Used in Hypothesis 
Three, with the Five Year Rule Applied 



Degree of 
Complementarity 


One Marriage 


Two or More Marriages 


First 


28 


8 


Second 


62 


13 


Third 


117 


25 
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Hypothesis Four 

The question asked whether there was an association between the var- 
ious degrees of complementarity and the number of marriages, disregarding 
the five year rule. The null hypothesis was that, without the five year rule, 
the number of marriages will be the same for those in all three degrees of 
complementarity. Since the numbers were very small for two, three, and 
four marriages, as they were in the third hypothesis, the cells were collapsed 
into two groups: one marriage and two or more marriages. A 3 x 2 Chi 2 table 
was used to determine whether the number of marriages was associated with 
the degree of complementarity. A Chi 2 value of 0.43 with a probability of 0.81 
was found, therefore, the null hypothesis that the number of marriages 
would be the same for those in all three degrees of complementarity was not 
rejected. The count of the number of marriages is presented in Table 9. 



Table 9. 

Number of Marriages by Degree of Complementarity Used in Hypothesis 
Four, with the Five Year Rule Disregarded 



Degree of 
Complementarity 


One Marriage 


Two or More Marriages 


First 


53 


14 


Second 


118 


21 


Third 


36 


11 
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Complementarity and the Length of Marriages 
Hypothesis Five 

The question asked whether there was an association between the var- 
ious degrees of complementarity and the length of a marriage. The null 
hypothesis was that the length of marriage will be the same for those in all 
three degrees of complementarity. The data were divided into three groups, 
depending on the degree of complementarity. The mean length of marriage 
was calculated for each group. Results are presented in Table 10. A one-way 
ANOVA was run to test the significance of the differences in ns of the 
length of marriage for each group. Results can be found in Table 11. With a 
probability of 0.2102, the null hypothesis was accepted, and hypothesis five 
that there would be no significant differences in the average length of 
marriage for those in the different degrees of complementarity was substanti- 
ated. 



Table 10. 

Number and Average Length of Marriage by Degree of Complementarity, 
with the Five Year Rule Applied 



Degree 


Number 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


First 


67 


11.3 


10.56 


Second 


137 


12.8 


11.07 


Third 


47 


15.1 


12.38 
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Table 11. 

ANOVA Summary Table for Comparing Degree of Marital Configuration to 
Average Length of Marriage, with the Five Year Rule Applied 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F-Ratio 


Probability>F 


Between 


2 


393.36 


196.678 


1.57 


0.2102 


Within 


248 


31081.13 


125.327 






Total 


250 


31474.48 









Hypothesis Six 

Hypothesis six, about the duration or length of marriages, disregarding 
the five year rule, paralleled hypothesis five. The null hypothesis was that 
the length of marriage will be the same for those in all three degrees of 
complementarity, with the five year rule disregarded. The data were divided 
into three groups, depending on the degree of complementarity. The mean 
length of marriage was calculated for each group. Results are presented in 
Table 12. A one-way ANOVA was run to test the significance of the dif- 
ferences in means of the length of marriage for each group. Results can be 
found in Table 13. With a probability of 0.7647, the null hypothesis was 
accepted, and hypothesis five that there would be no significant differences in 
the average length of marriage for those in the different degrees of comp- 
lementarity, disregarding the five year rule, was substantiated. 
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Table 12. 

Number and Average Length of Marriage by Degree of Complementarity, 
with the Five Year Rule Disregarded 



Degree 


Number 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


First 


36 


12.1 


11.77 


Second 


73 


12.3 


11.21 


Third 


142 


13.3 


11.14 



Table 13. 

ANOVA Summary Table for Comparing Degree of Marital Configuration to 
Average Length of Marriage, with the Five Year Rule Disregarded 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F-Ratio 


Probability>F 


Between 


2 


68.03 


34.017 


0.27 


0.7647 


Within 


248 


31406.45 


126.639 






Total 


250 


31474.48 
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Summary 

These are the results of the statistical analyses applied to test the 
hypotheses, which were formulated in response to individual questions 
about marital adjustment. These three questions were founded on Toman's 
tests that successful marriages would be reflected by better adjustment, few 
remarriages, and greater duration. The first of each pair followed Toman's 
five year rule in deterirrining the degrees of complementarity. The 
counterpart disregarded that five year rule and examined the same questions. 

The responses to each item on the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment 
Test were tabulated by degree of complementarity of the respondent. This 
was done with the five year rule in effect and without it. Data on the 
individual items are presented in Appendix H along with the topic that each 
test item addresses. 
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CHAPTER 5 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 



Complementarity and Marital Satisfaction 
as Indicated by Composite Scores on the 
Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test 
Toman (1961) predicted that those in the first degree of complementar- 
ity would be the most likely to be "happy and successful" (p. 6) in their 
marriage. Those in the second degree would be less "happy and successful/ 
and those in the third degree would be the least "happy and successful" of all. 
To test this, the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test (LWMAT) was 
administered and scored. The first null hypothesis staled that the means of 
the marital adjustment test scores will be the same for those in all three 
degrees of complementarity. An examination of the means, in Table 14, 
reveals that two of the group means, for those in the first and third degrees of 



Table 14. 

Scores on the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Test by Degree of 
Complementarity, with and without the Five Year Rule 



Five Year 
Rule 


With 


Without 


With 


Without 


Degree 


Mean 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Standard 
Deviation 


First 


42.7 


44.2 


7.72 


7.8U 


Second 


44.0 


44.4 


8.27 


7.81 


Thira 


42.7 


42.7 


8.30 


8.35 


Total 


43.13 


43.77 
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complementarity ate exactly the same, and those in the second degree were 
1.3 points higher, which was not statistically significant. Those couples in the 
third degree include one partner, or both, who are only children and have no 
previous sibling relationships to build upon. Testing revealed that the 
"ideal" couples of the first degree, score exactly the same as those of the third 
degree. Toman's theory, therefore, does not seem to stand up to the rigorous 
test of a standardized instrument, long used to empirically measure marital 
adjustment. 

To determine whether classifying couples without the five year rule 
would have any effect on LWMAT scores the data were re-sorted and the 
statistical tests run again with the revised classifications in effect. These 
results are compared with those imposing the five year rule in Table 14. 
Those in the third degree of complementarity showed no change in the mean 
scores. When the five year rule was not applied, the mean of the composite 
scores was higher, that is, the couples reported a higher level of marital 
adjustment. The five year rule is arbitrary. There is no basis for it in 
empirical research. All siblings should be considered as a unit. There is no 
reason for holding the position that just because a brother or sister is more 
than five years older or younger than yourself, he or she had no influence on 
"the system of interpersonal relationships he found in his family" (Stotland, 
Sherman, and Shaver, 1971, p. 47). 

The following are two disguised examples, taken from the respondent 
data, of couples that fall into the third degree of complementarity. A man 
from Tennessee, 42 years old, had three older sisters, aged 53, 56, and 59. 
Because of the age difference between himself and his sisters, he was 
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artificially classified as an only child, with no experience relating to females 
other than his mother. In another case, a woman from Kentucky, 30 years 
old, had two older sisters, 39 and 48, and an older brother, 44. The 
presumption was made by Toman that she is to be deemed as having no 
sibling familiarity with brothers or sisters because of an arbitrary age 
difference. 

Complementarity and the Number of Marriages 
Was there an association between the various degrees of 
complementarity and the number of marriages? The null hypothesis was: 
the number of marriages will be the same for those in the three degrees of 
complementarity. The results of the Chi 2 test show clearly that no association 
exists between the number of marriages and complementarity. Toman's 
hypothesis that those in the first degree would have a better marriage, as 
judged by the number of marriages, is not supported by the data collected in 
this study. An examination of the figures in Table 10 reveal that 82% of those 
in the third degree of complementarity had one marriage, while only 78% of 
those in the first degree had one marriage. When the five year rule was 
disregarded, those with the highest percentage of one marriage were in the 
second degree. The current data support the hypothesis that there is no rela- 
tionship between degree of complementarity and marital adjustment as 
reflected by the number of marriages. In Table 15 is a comparison of the 
number of marriages for each degree of complementarity using each method 
of classification. 
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Table 15. 

Number of Marriages by Degree of Complementarity Used in Hypotheses 
Three and Four, with the Five Year Rule Applied and Disregarded 



Five Year 


t AT ill. 

With 


Without 


TAT • 1 1 

With 


Without 


Rule 










Degree 


One 
Marriage 


One Marriage 


Two or 
More 
Marriages 


Two or 
More 
Marriages 


First 


28 


53 


8 


14 


Second 


62 


118 


13 


21 


Third 


117 


36 


25 


11 



Complementarity and the Length of Marriage 
Was there an association between the various degrees of 
complementarity and the length of a marriage? It follows logically from 
Toman's theory that those who have a greater degree of complementarity in 
their marriage would stay married longer than those who do not. The figures 
presented in Table 16 clearly show that with the five year rule in force, those 
in the second degree of complementarity had longer marriages than those in 
the first degree, and the couples in the third degree had the longest marriages 
of all. When the fi year rule was disregarded, the third degree category 
again had the longest marriages, and the three degrees were more equal. 
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Table 16. 

Average Length of Marriage by Degree of Complementarity, with and without 
the Five Year Rule 



r 

Five Year 
Rule 


With 


Without 


With 


Without 


Degree 


Mean 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Standard 
Deviation 


First 


11.3 


12.1 


10.56 


11.77 


Second 


12.8 


12.3 


11.07 


11.21 


Third 


15.1 


13.3 


12.38 


11.14 



Marital Adjustment and Culture 

The studies of Kemper (1966) and Weller, Natan, and Hazi (1975) 
yielded identical results, yet they were done with subjects from two different 
cultures. Toman conducted his research with German couples and his 
findings were not the same as the current study with United States subjects. 
Could marital adjustment be culturally biased? The standard of cooperation, 
as put forth by Adler (1931), might only be found in German villages, such as 
the ones where Toman would have drawn his sample, which could be a 
uniquely German trait. 

Perhaps there is an answer to marital adjustment in the culture of an 
uncomplicated, simple African tribal village (Mkhize, 1990). In the event of a 
dissatisfaction between a husband and a wife, the emphasis is on a quick 
resolution, a speedy intervention, and this is accomplished by those who 
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were both physically and relationally proximate. A parallel in size can be 
drawn between Adler's village where there is an uncomplicated culture, and 
Mkhize's tribal village. In both cases, marriages are under the close scrutiny 
of family, friends, and neighbors. In the United States a married couple can 
live in a community for years without any community attachments, by which 
attitudes, problems, and adjustments are monitored. A cultural 
phenomenon in the United States is divorce. The rate of divorce was 4.7 per 
thousand in 1989 (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1991) and for the sample of the 
current group it was 1.8 per thousand. It is the premise of this author that it is 
the very character of our culture that isolates individuals end couples, and 
that no study done with a totally different population can withstand the rigor 
of generalization to our own and be valid. 

Age and Marital Adjustment 
The current study appears to have some bias. Many of the respondents 
were older persons, married for a long time. Eighty-one percent of them were 
married only once, showing a #ood deal of marital adjustment. When 
respondents were solicited, through the university students, they probably 
send the questionnaire to those people they regarded as well-adjusted in their 
marriage, even though they were not instructed to. When those in the 
community were contacted, no one was chosen who had been seen arguing or 
fighting. Parents of teenagers were selected who had good relations with their 
children. Unintentionally, subjects were chosen who were most likely to be 
among the best adjusted persons available. Composite marital adjustment 
scores do reflect this bias. With a possible range of 0 - 60, the five highest 
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scores were 56, 57, 57, 58, and 59. The five lowest scores were 6, 13, 15, 20, and 
23. The mode for all scores was 45. 

The research done by Toman and Gray in 1961 revealed a clear 
distinction in the effects of complementarity when comparing "normal" with 
"disturbed" couples, at a ration of over 3 to 1. The current study did not seek 
"disturbed" couples, and that did not diminish the results of the findings, that 
there was no association between complementarity and adjustment or 
number or length of marriages. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 
for Further Research 

The conclusion from the present study is that the structure of the 
family of origin has no relationship with current marital adjustment. 
Dissatisfaction in or with a marriage can not be overcome by knowing the 
gender and number of one's siblings. The current study shows that there is 
no relationship between marital adjustment and degree of complementarity, 
and that it does not matter whether the five year rule is imposed or not. The 
results are consistent with those obtained by Levinger and Sonnheim (1965) 
and further corroborate the work of Vos and Hayden (1985). 

The results of the resent study were inconsistent with those found by 
Toman (1962), when he matched 16 couples married for ten years or more 
with 16 divorced couples, which gives an unfair advantage to marital 
adjustment. Those who were married the longest should have the best 
adjustment, and those who were already divorced should have the worst. 
Even with the same imbalance in thei* groups, the research done by 
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Birtchnell and Mayhew (1977) failed to support Toman's theory. The current 
findings show that across all degrees of complementarity, marital adjustment 
scores, which include happiness, are almost equal. 

In a counseling setting, when couples present with marital adjustment 
problems, one area that need not be investigated is birth order and sibling 
constellation— it makes no difference. There may be a reason for marital 
discord, but it surely does not lie in the number and gender of siblings with 
which one was raised. Birth order, as a factor in marital adjustment, must be 
eliminated. This researcher recommends longitudinal studies like that of 
Kelly and Conley (1987) in which reasons for enduring, stable, well-adjusted 
marriages were found. These data should then form the basie of counselor 
education course content, focusing on the counseling of couples showing 
signs of marital discord. 
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Appendix A 



Marital Adjustment Test 

1. Circle the dot on the scale line below that best fits the degree of happiness, 
everything considered, of your present marriage. The middle point, "Happy," 
represents the degree of happiness that most people get from their marriage, 
and the scale gradually ranges on one side to those few who are unhappy in 
marriage, and on the other, to those few who experience extreme joy in their 
marriage. 



Very Happ> Perfectly 

Unhappy Happy 



Circle the approximate extent of agreement or disagreement between you and 
your mate on the following items: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Always Almost Occasionally Frequently Almost Always 

Agree Always Disagree Disagree Always Disagree 

Agree Disagree 



2. Handling Family Finances 1 2 3 4 5 6 

3. Matters of Recreation 1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. Demonstrations of Affection 1 2 3 4 5 6 

5. Friends 1 2 3 4 5 6 

6. Sex Relations 1 2 3 4 5 6 

7. Conventionality (right, good, 

or proper conduct) 1 2 3 4 5 6 

8. Philosophy of Life 1 2 3 4 5 6 

9. Ways of dealing with in-laws 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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10. When disagreements arise, they usually result in: 

husband giving in 
wife giving in 

agreement by mutual give and take 

11. Do you and your mate engage in outside interests together? 

all of them 

some of them 

very few of them 

none of them 

12-a. In leisure time do you generally prefer to: 

be on the go 

stay at home 

12-b. In leisure time does your mate generally prefer to: 

be on the go 

stay at home 

13. Do you ever wish you had not married? 

frequently 

occasionally 

rarely 

never 

14. If you had your life to live over, do you think you would: 

marry the same person 

marry a different person 

not marry at all 

15. Do you confide in your mate: 

almost never 
rarely 

in most things 
in everything 
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Appendix B 

Representation from Each State in Descending Order of Number 



State 


Number 


Tennessee 


135 


New York 


12 


Kentucky 


10 


Alabama 


8 


Georgia 


8 


Illinois 


7 


Michigan 


7 


North Carolina 


6 


Ohio 


6 


District of Columbia 


5 


California 


4 


Florida 


4 


Louisiana 


4 


Texas 


4 


Virginia 


4 


Arkansas 


3 


Indiana 


3 


Massachusetts 


3 


New Jersey 


3 


South Carolina 


3 


Kansas 


2 


Minnesota 


2 


West Virginia 


2 


Wyoming 


2 


Connecticut 


1 


Iowa 


1 


Missouri 


1 


Nebraska 


1 


South Dakota 


1 


Missing 


2 


Total 


254 
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Appendix C 

ADMINISTERING THE MARITAL ADJUSTMENT TEST 

1. Who may participate? Any person who says he/she is married. Couples 
may participate separately. Should you have any couples, a note on their forms 
(but not Informed Consent Forms) would be helpful. 

2. Start with these items: 

Informed Consent Form (two copies) 
Myself and My Brothers and Sisters 
Marital Adjustment Test (two sides) 

3. Give the participants a copy of the Informed Consent Form. Let them read 
it. If they agree to participate they complete the bottom of the Informed Con- 
sent Form and return it to you. You give them the other copy of the Informed 
Consent Form to keep. 

4. Next they complete the list of themselves and their brothers and sisters. The 
goal is to list siblings, including themselves, in order of age. The participant 
may provide either the year they and their brothers and sisters were bom, or 
their ages this year. They do the same for their spouse and his/her brothers 
and sisters. 

5. The control number is one that the participant makes up. You may suggest 
that they use their social security number or their date of birth. Too many 
people have used "007" and then it needs to be changed to make it a unique 
identification number. That number is how the data will be stored in the 
computer. 

6. Finally, the participant completes the Marital Adjustment Test. Question 
one should be answered after they read the description of "Happy" in the first 
paragraph. There are more questions on the back of the Marital Adjustment 
Test. Use the same control number as on the previous information sheet. 

7. Keep the coasent forms separate from the information sheet and test. They 
are not to be linked together in any way. The researcher will have no idea who 
the subjects are who participate in the study. 
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Appendix D 



INFORMED CONSENT FORM 

This study is researcliing the effect that the birth order of each partner 
has on their degree of marital adjustment. You are asked to complete: a form 
listing your position in your original family; that of your partner; a personal 
demographics form; and the 15-item Marital Adjustment Test. The risks 
involved in participating in this research are minimal and no greater than 
those encountered in the everyday iife of a person in a marital relationship. 
This study will help determine the correlation between the birth order of part- 
ners and marital adjustment. 



/ 



/ 



Your identity will be kept confidential. Any results will be presented in 
aggregate form, with no identification of the individual participants. Your 
name will appear only on this informed consent form, and all other papers will 
have a code number assigned by and known only to you. The consent forms 
will be secured in a locked office inside Room 108 Claxton Education Building. 
The others will be secured in a locked office inside Room 103 of the same 
building. The project director will have exclusive access to the forms. The 
researcher will see only the coded forms. If you have questions about the 
research contact either person listed below. You may keep the second copy of 
this form for your records. Participation is voluntary, and you may decline to 
take part or discontinue at any time without penalty. 



Project Director: 
Charles L. Thompson, PhD 
116 Claxton Education Building 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996-3400 
(615) 974-5131 



Researcher: 

Edward C. Bloser, MEd 

108 Claxton Education Building 

The University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, TN 37996-3400 

(615) 974-5131 



I have read and understood the explanation of this study and agree to 
participate. 



Signature 



Date 



Printed Name 
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CONTROL NUMBER 



MYSELF AND 
l^%i&ra3ERS AND SISTERS 



Mark 

y™ 5 - Male 
self Qr 

with Female 
an X 



Year Age 
of or i n 
Birth 1992 



% MY SPOUSE'S 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS 



Mark 

y° ur Male 
spouse or 

with Female 
an X 



Year 
of or 
Birth 



Age 
in 

1992 



MY MARRIAGES 

From _ To 



From ___ j 0 



From jo 

From To 



Where were 
you born? 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE 




CRP #: 2757 A 



DATE: 09/03/92 



Research Ad ministration 
Compliance* 
Grants Contract 
Proposal Development Services 
404 Andy Holt Tower 
K'noxville, Tennessee 37W6-0140 
(615) 974-^6 
FAX (615) W2S05 



Title: The Relationship between Birth Order and Marital Adjustment 



This is to notify you that your request for renewal with no change in 
protocol of the above-captioned project has been approved. 

This approval is for a period ending one year from the date of this 
letter. Please make timely submission of renewal or prompt notifi- 
cation of project termination (see item #3 below). 

Responsibilities of the investigator during the conduct of this 
project include the following: 

1. To retain signed consent forms from subjects for at least three 
years following completion of the project. 

2. To obtain prior approval from the Committee before instituting any 
changes in the project (Form D). 

3. To submit a Form D at 12-month or less intervals attesting to the 
current status of the project (protocol is still in effect, 
changes have been made, project is terminated, etc.) 

We wish you continued success in your research endeavor. 




Bloser, Edward C. 
Educational & Counseling Pysch 
108 Claxton Ed. Bldg. 
Campus 



Thompson, Dr. Charles L. 
Educational & Counseling Pysch 
108 Claxton Ed. Bldg. 
Campus 




Sincerely yours 



Edith M. Szathmary 
Coordinator of Compliances 



cc: 



Dr. Steve McCallum 
108 Claxton Ed. Bldg. 
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Appendix G 



Marital Adjustment Test, with current version of scoring 

1. Circle the dot on the scale line below that best fits the degree of happiness, 
everything considered, of your present marriage. The middle point, "Happy/ 
represents the degree of happiness that most people get from their marriage, 
and the scale gradually ranges on one side to those few who are unhappy in 
marriage, and on the other, to those few who experience extreme joy in their 
marriage. 

• (0) • (1) • (2) • (3) • (4) • (5) • (6) 

Very Happy Perfectly 

Unhappy Happy 

Circle the approximate extent of agreement or disagreement between you and 
your mate on the following items: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Always Almost Occasionally Frequently Almost Always 

Agree Always Disagree Disagree Always Disagree 

Agree Disagree 







(5) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 


(0) 


2. 


Handling Family Finances 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


3. 


Matters of Recreation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


4. 


Demonstrations of Affection 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


5. 


Friends 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


6. 


Sex Relations 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7. 


Conventionality (right, good, 
or proper conduct) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


8. 


Philosophy of Life 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


9. 


Ways of dealing with in-laws 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 
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10. When disagreements arise, they usually result in: 

_(0)_ husband giving in 
_(!)_ wife giving in 

_(2)_ agreement by mutual give and take 

11. Do you and your mate engage in outside interests together? 

_(3)_ all of them 
_(2)_ some of them 
_(1)_ very few of them 
_(0)_ none of them 

12-a. In leisure time do you generally prefer to: If 12-a and 12~b are both 



13. Do you ever wish you had not married? 

_(0)_ frequently 
_(1)_ occasionally 
_(2)_ rarely 
_(3)_ never 

14. If you had your life to live over, do you think you would: 

_(2)_ marry the same person 
_(1)_ marry a different person 
_(0)_ not marry at all 

15. Do you confide in your mate: 

_(0)_ almost never 
_(1)_ rarely 
_(2)_ in most things 
_(2)_ in everything 



be on the go 
stay at home 



"on the go" score 1. 
If 12-a and 12-b are both 
"stay at home" score 2, 



12-b. In leisure time does your mate generally prefer to: 

be on the go I 

stay at home 



If 12-a and 12-b disagree, 
score 0. 
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Appendix H 



Responses to Question One in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity, 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Happiness . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Very 
Unhappy 












Perfectly 
Happy 


First-with 


1 


0 


5 


4 


7 


10 


7 


Without 


1 


2 


11 


10 


12 


20 


9 


Percent-with 


0.4 


0.0 


2.0 


1.6 


2.8 


4.0 


2.8 


Without 


0.4 


0.8 


4.4 


4.0 


4.8 


8.0 


3.6 


Second-with 


1 


4 


3 


14 


13 


28 


13 


Without 


1 


2 


11 


_^0_J 


12 


20 


9 


Percent-with 


0.4 


1.6 


1.2 


/5.6 


5.2 


11.2 


5.2 


Without 


0.4 


0.8 


4.4 


4.0 


4.8 


8.0 


3.6 


Third- with 


1 


8 


16 


22 


29 


44 


20 


Without 


1 


4 


7 


8 


8 


11 


6 


Percent-with 


0.4 


3.2 


6.4 


8.8 


11.6 


17.6 


8.0 


Without 


0.4 


1.6 


2.8 


3.2 


3.2 


4.4 


2.4 
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Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Two in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity, 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Finances . 





1 
i 


z 




A 

<k 


5 


6 




Always 
Agree 


Almost 

A 1 

Alw.ys 
Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


4 


18 


12 


2 


0 


0 


Without 


51 


36 


22 


3 


1 


0 


Percent-with 


1.6 


7.1 


4.7 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Without 


2.0 


14.2 


8.7 


1.2 


0.4 


0.0 


Second-with 


1 


4 


3 


14 


13 


28 


Without 


7 


46 


20 


3 


0 


0 


Percent-with 


0.4 


1.6 


1.2 


5.6 


5.2 


11.2 


Without 


2.8 


18.1 


7.9 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Third-with 


12 


72 


46 


7 


4 


1 


Without 


4 


23 


16 


2 


2 


0 


Percent-with 


1.6 


9.1 


6.3 


0.8 


0.8 


0.0 


Without 


0.4 


1.6 


2.8 


3.2 


3.2 


4.4 
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Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Three in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Recreation . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Always 
Aeree 


Almost 
Always 
Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


6 


18 


9 


2 


0 


1 


Without 


8 


34 


18 


5 


1 


1 


Pe**^ent-with 


2.4 


7.1 


3.5 


0.8 


0.0 


0.4 


Without 


3.2 


13.4 


7.1 


2.0 


0.4 


0.4 


Second-with 


9 


32 


24 


8 


1 


2 


Without 


11 


69 


41 


11 


5 


3 


Percent-with 


3.5 


12.6 


9.5 


3.2 


0.4 


0.8 


Without 


4.3 


27.2 


16.1 


4.3 


2.0 


1.2 


Third-with 


5 


76 


42 


11 


6 


2 


Without 


1 


23 


16 


5 


1 


1 


Percent-with 


2.0 


29.9 


16.5 


4.3 


2.4 


0.8 


Without 


0.4 


9.1 


6.3 


2.0 


0.4 


0.4 
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Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Four in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Demonstrations of Affection . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Always 
Agree 


Almost 
Always 
Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


8 


14 


10 


4 


0 


0 


Without 


10 


29 


17 


11 


0 


0 


Percent-with 


3.2 


5.5 


4.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


Without 


4.0 


11.5 


6.7 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Second-with 


1 


39 


18 


7 


0 


1 


Without 


19 


69 


39 


10 


1 


2 


Percent-with 


4.4 


15.4 


7.1 


2.8 


0.0 


0.4 


Without 


7.5 


27.3 


15.4 


4.0 


0.4 


0.8 


Third-with 


17 


67 


39 


14 


3 


1 


Without 


7 


22 


11 


4 


2 


0 


Percent-with 


6.7 


26.5 


15.4 


5.5 


1.2 


0.4 


Without 


2.8 


8.7 


4.4 


1.6 


0.8 


0.0 
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Appendix H (Continued) 



Resp onses to Question Five in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Friends . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Always 
Agree 


Almost 
Always 

✓ 

Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


7 


14 


12 


3 


0 


0 


Without 


9 


33 


18 


6 


1 


0 


Per cent- with 


2.8 


5.5 


4.7 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Without 


3.5 


13.0 


7.1 


234 


0.4 


0.G 


Second-with 


17 


37 


18 


4 


0 


0 


Without 


27 


67 


38 


4 


4 


0 


Percent-with 


6.7 


14.6 


7.1 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


Without 


10.6 


26.4 


15.0 


2.9 


2.9 


0.0 


Third-with 


21 


75 


34 


5 


6 


1 


Without 


9 


26 


8 


2 


1 


1 


Percent-with 


8.3 


29.5 


13.4 


2.0 


22.4 


0.4 


Without 


3.5 


10.2 


3.2 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 
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Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Six in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule, Topic: Sex . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Always 
Agree 


Almoot 
Always 
Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


14 


7 


13 


1 


1 


0 


Without 


16 


21 


22 


5 


3 


0 


Percent-with 


5.5 


2.8 


5.1 


0.4 


0.4 


0.0 


Without 


6.3 


8.3 


8.7 


2.0 


1.2 


0.0 


Second-with 


14 


36 


19 


5 


1 


0 


Without 


23 


62 


39 


10 


5 


0 


Percent-with 


5.5 


14.2 


7.5 


2.0 


0.4 


0.0 


Without 


9.1 


24.5 


15.4 


4.0 


2.0 


0.0 


Third-with 


21 


60 


40 


12 


7 


2 


Without 


10 


20 


11 


3 


1 


2 


Percent-with 


8.3 


23.7 


15.8 


4.7 


2.8 


.8 


Without 


4.0 


7.9 


4.4 


1.2 


0.4 


0.8 
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Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Seven in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Right and Proper Conduct . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Always 
Aeree 


Almost 
Always 
Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


7 


17 


10 


1 


0 


0 


Without 


11 


30 


20 


4 


1 


0 


Percent-with 


2.8 


6.7 


4.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Without 


4.4 


11.9 


7.9 


1.6 


0.4 


0.0 


Second- with 


17 


37 


16 


5 


0 


1 


Without 


29 


66 


32 


9 


2 


2 


Percent-with 


6.7 


14.6 


6.3 


2.0 


0.0 


0.4 


Without 


11.5 


26.1 


12.7 


3.6 


0.8 


0.8 


Third-with 


34 


64 


30 


8 


5 


1 


Without 


18 


22 


4 


1 


2 


0 


Percent-with 


13.4 


25.3 


11.9 


3.16 


2.0 


0.4 


Without 


7.1 


8.7 


1.6 


0.4 


0.8 


0.0 
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Appendix H (Continued) 



Respons >s to Question E i ght in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule, Topic: Philosophy of Life . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Always 
Agree 


Almost 
Always 
Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


3 


21 


10 


1 


1 


0 


Without 


7 


36 


16 


3 


5 


0 


Percent- with 


1.2 


8.3 


3.9 


0.4 


0.4 


0.0 


Without 


2.8 


14.2 


6.3 


1.2 


2.0 


0.0 


Second-with 


15 


37 


18 


4 


1 


1 


Without 


29 


62 


33 


10 


4 


2 


Percent-with 


5.9 


14.6 


7.1 


1.6 


0.4 


0.4 


Without 


11.4 


24.4 


13.0 


3.9 


1.6 


0.8 


Third-with 


29 


56 


35 


10 


10 


2 


Without 


11 


16 


14 


2 


3 


1 


Percent-with 


11.4 


22.1 


13.8 


3.9 


3.9 


0.8 


Without 


4.3 


6.3 


5.5 


0.8 


1.2 


0.4 



89 



79 



Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Nine in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: In-laws . 



Degree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Always 
Agree 


Almost 
Always 
Agree 


Occasionally 
Disagree 


Frequently 
Disagree 


Almost 
Always 
Disagree 


Always 
Disagree 


First-with 


4 


17 


10 


2 


1 


1 


Without 


8 


28 


20 


6 


2 


2 


Percent-with 


1.6 


6.7 


4.0 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


Without 


3.2 


11.1 


7.9 


2.4 


0.8 


0.8 


Second-with 


13 


34 


21 


6 


0 


2 


Without 


22 


64 


39 


11 


1 


3 


Percent-with 


5.1 


13.4 


8.3 


2.4 


0.0 


0.8 


Without 


8.7 


25.3 


15.4 


4.4 


0.4 


1.2 


Third- with 


20 


63 


39 


12 


6 


2 


Without 


7 


22 


11 


3 


4 


0 


Percent-with 


7.9 


24.9 


15.4 


4.7 


2.4 


0.8 


Without 


5.8 


8.7 


4.4 


1.2 


1.6 


0.0 



90 



80 



Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Ten in Percent of Total by Degree of Complementarity 
with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Disagreements . 



Degree 


Husband Gives 
In 


Wife Gives In 


lvTui"iial Ao"ifppmpiif 


First-with 


2 


7 


24 


Without 


8 


11 


43 


Percent-with 


0.8 


2.9 


10.0 


Without 


3.3 


4.6 


17.9 


Second-with 


14 


7 


51 


Without 


22 


14 


99 


Percent-with 


5.8 


2.9 


21.3 


Without 


9.2 


5.8 


41.3 


Third-with 


19 


18 


98 


Without 


5 


7 


3, 


Percent-with 


7.9 


7.5 


40.8 


Without 


2.1 


2.9 


12.9 



ERIC 



91 



81 



Appendix H (Continued) 



R esponses to Question Eleven in Percent of Total by Degree of 
Complementarity with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Outside 
Interests . 



Degree 


All 


Some 


Very Few 


None 


First- with 


8 


19 


5 


1 


Without 


11 


41 


10 


1 


Percent-with 


3.3 


7.9 


2.1 


0.4 


Without 


4.6 


16.9 


4.1 


0.4 


Second-with 


7 


59 


6 


0 


Without 


11 


108 


14 


2 


Percent-with 


2.9 


24.4 


2.5 


0.0 


Without 


4.6 


44.6 


5.8 


0.8 


Third-with 


10 


105 


20 


2 


Without 


3 


34 


7 


0 


Percent-with 


4.1 


43.4 


8.3 


0.8 


Without 


1.2 


14.1 


2.9 


0.0 



92 



82 



Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Twelve-a in Percent of Total Degree of 
Complementarity with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Leisure- 
Respondent 



Degree 


On the Go 


Stay at Home 


First-with 


15 


18 


Without 


32 


31 


Percent-with 


6.2 


7.5 


Without 


13.3 


12.9 


Second-with 


29 


43 


Without 


56 


79 


Percent-with 


12.0 


17.8 


Without 


23.2 


32.8 


Third-with 


65 


71 


Without 


21 


22 


Percent-with 


27.0 


29.5 


Without 


8.7 


9.13 



ERIC 



93 



83 



Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Twelve-b in Percent of Total by Degree of 
Complementarity with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Leisure- 
Spouse . 



Degree 


On the Go 


Stay at Home 


First-with 


14 


19 


Without 


32 


31 


Percent-with 


5.8 


7.9 


Without 


13.2 


12.8 


Second-with 


31 


41 


Without 


54 


81 


Percent-with 


12.8 


16.9 


Without 


22.3 


33.5 


Third-with 


63 


74 


Without 


22 


22 


Percent-with 


26.0 


30.6 


Without 


9.1 


9.1 



t t 



Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Thirteen in Percent of Total by Degree of 
Complementarity with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Not Married . 



Degree 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


Rarely 


Never 


First-with 


2 


6 


10 


15 


Without 


3 


12 


21 


27 


Percent-with 


0.8 


2.5 


4.1 


6.2 


Without 


1.2 


5.0 


8.7 


11.2 


Second-with 


2 


14 


26 


30 


Without 


4 


22 


46 


63 


Percent-with 


0.8 


5.8 


10.7 


12.4 


Without 


1.7 


Q.l 


19.0 


26.0 


Third-with 


8 


23 


40 


66 


Without 


5 


9 


9 


21 


Percent-with 


3.3 


9.5 


16.5 


27.3 


Without 


2.1 


3.7 


3.7 


8.7 



9 

ERJC 



95 



85 



Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Fourteen in Percent of Total by Degree of 
Complementarity with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Would Marry 
A gain. 



Degree 


Same Person 


Different Person 


Not at All 


First-with 


27 


3 


3 


Without 


50 


9 


4 


Percent-with 


11.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Without 


20.8 


3.7 


1.7 


Second-with 


62 


5 


4 


Without 


116 


9 


9 


Percent-with 


25.7 


2.1 


1.7 


Without 


48.1 


3.7 


3.7 


Third-with 


111 


18 


8 


Without 


34 


8 


2 


Percent-with 


46.1 


7.5 


3.3 


Without 


14.1 


3.3 


0.8 



86 

96 



Appendix H (Continued) 



Responses to Question Fifteen in Percent of Total by Degree of 
Complementarity with and without the Five Year Rule. Topic: Confide in 
Spouse . 



Degree 


Almost 
Never 


Rarely 


In Most Things 


In 

Everything 


First-with 


0 


2 


18 


13 


Without 


0 


3 


38 


22 


Percent- - ', vith 


0.0 


0.8 


7.4 


5.4 


Without 


0.0 


1.2 


15.7 


9.1 


Second-with 


2 


1 


50 


19 


Without 


3 


3 


96 


33 


Percent-with 


0.8 


0.4 

1 


20.7 


7.9 


Without 


1.2 


1.2 


39.7 


13.6 


Third-with 


3 


6 


96 


32 


Without 


2 


3 


30 


9 


Percent-with 


1.2 


2.5 


39.7 


13.2 


Without 


0.8 


1.2 


12.4 


3.7 



97 



87 



